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THEOLOGICALSEMINARY AT NEWTON. 


The above isa view of ‘the Newton 
Theological Seminary, under the patron- 
age of the Baptist denomination, which 
was founded in this place in 1825, and 
was incorporated by the legislature the 
next year. In 1828 a brick building, 
three stories in Height, besides a base- 
ment story, 8&5 feet long and 49 wide, 
was erected, at an expense of $10,000. 
Three convenient houses have been since 
erected for the professors. In the man- 
sion house are accommodations for the 
steward’s family, a dining hall, a chapel, 
and recitation rooms. , The regular course 
of study occupies three years. There 
are two vacations of six weeks each; one 
from the last Wednesday but one in Au- 
gust, and the other from the last Wed- 
nesday in March. The seminary is about 
seven miles from Boston, in a very 
healthy position, being beautifully situat- 





ed on an elevated hill, which commands 
an extensive prospect of Boston, and of 
the rich country around. In the central 
part of the town there are many elegant 
country residences. 

Newton lies in a bend of Charles river 
which forms its boundary on three sides, 
and by two falls of considerable extent, 
affords an extensive water power. There 
are two manufacturing villages at these 
falls. The Upper Falls village is 9 miles 
from Boston and 7 from Dedham; it 
consists of about 70 dwelling houses, 2 
churches, 1 Methodist and 1 Baptist, a 
nail factory, rolling mill, and a machine 
shop, where 100 hands have been em- 
ployed. At this place the water descends 
35 feet in the distance of half a mile, and 
at one place pitches over a ledge of rocks 
20 feet high. The village, which is well 
built, is regularly situated on a rocky ele- 
vation which rises with some abruptness 
from the bed of the river. The Lower 
Fails village is 11 miles from Boston, and 
about 2 miles N. W. from the Upper Falls 
village. A part of this village is within 


the bounds of Needham; it consists of 
about 50 dwelling houses, an Episcopal 
church, and 10 paper mills. ‘The Boston 
and Worcester railroad passes to the 
north of this village. 

In 1837, there were cotton mills, 
5710 spindles, 962,300 ‘yards. of cotton 
goods were manufactured, valued at 
$134,722 ; males employed, 53, females, 
240; one woollen mill, 5 set of woollen 
machinery; 100,000 yards of cloth were 
manufactured, valued at $100,000; five 
paper-mills; stock manufactured, 975 
tons; value of paper manufactured, $197,- 
000; males employed, 53; females, 50; 
one nail manufactory ; nails manufactur- 
ed, 700 tons, valued at $84,700; hands 
employed, 20 ; capital invested, $40,000 ; 
one manufactory of chairs and cabinet 
ware; value of articles manufactured, 
$54,000; sixty males and six females 
employed; one rolling mill; 950 tons of 
iron rolled, valued at $76,000. Value of 
soap and candles manufactured, $22,500; 
vitriol $1,800,000 Ibs. valued at $50,000 ; 
barilla, 130 tons, valued at $4520; value 
of machinery manufactured, $70,000; 
cost of materials, $35,000; capital in- 
vested, 150,000.— Hist. Collections. 
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NARRATIVE. 








LEWIS. 
“Does THE LORD LOVE ME ?” 

A gentleman walking down a narrow 
street in Boston, one chilly morning, was 
accosted by a ragged boy, whose face 
was bathed in tears, and his voice half 
choked with sobs. ‘Don’t you want a 
boy, sir, to take care of your horse, and 
run on errands?” ‘No; I have one boy 
in my store. I keep no horse, and if I 
did”—The gentleman did not finish his 
sentence, but the lad readily interpreted 
the pause, and the look which accompa- 
nied it. Speech could not have said more 
plainly, ** You are not such a one as I 
should be ready to employ.” He turned 
away with a hopeless, and at the same 
time an angry look, threw himself upon a 
door-step, and sobbed heavily. The gen- 
tleman went on a few steps, but present- 
ly, moved by his distress, turned and 
came back tohim. ‘ You are a hard- 
hearted rich man,” cried the boy as he 
approached him. “All the rich are 
alike. You despise the poor.” ‘ No, 
no; you are mistaken, my lad,” said the 
gentleman, in a mild and soothing tone. 
“I pity your distress. Where do you 
live?” Nowhere!” ‘What! Have 
you no home, then?” “I was kicked 
out of doors last night, and have been in 
the street ever since.” ‘Have you no 
parents?” At this question, the boy’s 
tears burst forth afresh; he struggled to 
subdue his sobs, but the effort only made 
them more convulsive. The gentleman 
sat down by his side, upon the stone step, 
and at this token of sympathy, the full 
torrent of grief burst forth in a loud and 
passionate fit of crying. In a few mo- 
ments it subsided, and wiping his tears 
with the sleeve of his coat, the boy sat up, 
and fixed his eyes upon the questioner. 
‘‘[ have a father,” said he, ‘ but I might 





as well have none. He went off a great 
while ago. I can hardly remember him. 


T have a mark, though, to remember him 
by, and 1 know I used to run whenever 
he came into the house.” As he spoke, 
he turned the matted curls away from his 
temples, to display the scar. ‘* And your 
mother—where is she?” ‘TI had some- 
bedy to love me while she lived,” said 
the boy, with a quivering lip. ‘She 
worked hard for me, and I did not mind 
anything about it, till she died. If she 
were alive, I would work hard for her, 
now. Since she died, I have been kick- 
ed and cuffed about, by the people in the 
house. Sometimes I have been almost 
starved. Last night they told me I should 
no longer have a shelter for my head 
there. Yes, they turned me out, and lL 
hope they will have to sleep on the cold 
stones themselves, yet.” ‘Qh, do not 
say so! That is not the right spirit. I 
will see what can be done with you— 
though I hardly know how to recommend 
you. Are yonagood boy?” ‘ No, sir.” 
“That is honest! It seems that, at least, 
you are ready to tell the truth,” said the 
gepticsiun, smiling. “I am willing to 
work, sir, and I will engage to give any- 
boly who will employ me, the worth of 
hig voney in hard Jabor. I have worked 
@ hai’ ut a stable, and can manage 
horses.” ‘*Come with me then.” 

The gentleman took him to a slop 
shop, where he exchanged his rags for a 
decent suit, which at once made a won- 
derful change in the appearance and man- 
ner of the boy. He received the clothes 
with an independent air, and without 
thanks, as if he understood he was to pay 
for them by his future exertions. He 
held up his head, threw back his square, 
strong shoulders, rubbed his hands to- 
gether and turned his bold black eyes 
upon the gentleman, whom he regarded as 
lis employer, as to say, “‘ lam ready and 
full of energy and strength. Only show 
me anything to do.” 

“J have a brother in the country, 
whom I will persuade, if I can, to em- 
plexsycu on his farm,” said the kind gen- 
tleman. ‘* Will you promise to be a good 
boy there ?” 

The boy looked down, and made no 
answer. 


precincts of the city. Lewis, for that was 
his name, appeared sulky enough when 
spoken to, and answered in a gruff, un- 
civil tone; but at every pause in his la- 
bor, his eye wandered with evident de- 
light over the wide prospect, and his 
massive, but not homely features, were 
lighted with a wild joy. On one side, a 
bay stretched away to the horizon, 
whitened with sails and studded with is- 
lands, on one side of which rose the 
round, white tower of a light-house. On 
the opposite side of the hill, a river wound 
between precipitous banks, on which 
were seen here and there, a farm-house, 
with its clustering barns, and land, beau- 
tiful in its sloping fields, and groves, al- 
though not yet green. Two bridges, one 
a rail-way, spanned the stream where it 
joined the sea, and beyond lay a town, 
with its spires, and white houses, and 
curling smokes. as ” 

** My dear, I do not think I can. possi- 
bly tolerate Lewis any longer,” said the 
wife of his employer, one day, a few 
weeks after. ‘* He minds my scolding no 
more than the idle wind; does just what 
he chooseg to think belongs to him, and 
leaves the rest.” ‘‘ He is very useful to 
nre. Can you nct conirive (6 get along 
with him, what little time he is within 
doors?” * Bridget, too, declares that he 
must leave the house, or she will.” ‘Let 
her go, then, and get some one who can 
manage the dairy, and save you that la- 
bor.” *‘ But I do not like to have a boy 
about the house whom I cannot love, in 
the slightest degree.” ‘Oh, there is 
more in him than you think. He feels 
that every body is against him, and is 
somewhat of an Arab in his nature, I 
must acknowledge.” “ Well, I will try 
kindness. The poor lad has no home,— 
I often think of that, and if we do not 
bear with him, who will?” * * 

Behold Lewis, one warm Sunday after- 
noon, in a class in a Sabbath School. 
The whole class is in confusion, the boys 
knocking each other’s elbows, and reach- 
ing furward to look at the new scholar, 
who pays no sort of heed to the teacher’s 
presence, and eyes them all with dislike 
and defiance. He answers questions in 





“What! Are you not willing to try to 
be a good boy? I hoped better things, 
from your face and appearance.” 

“1 cannot promise, sir, when I don’t 
know what you expect. I don’t know 
how to be a good boy, sir. But I know 
how to work. If I am lazy, or disobe- 
dient, let him give me nothing to eat. 
Ask him to try me, just to try me. 

“Til work for him, and never com- 
plain, till I drop down !” 

The gentleman took him to a victual- 
ler, whom he engaged to take care of 
him, and if possible to employ him, till he 
could make arrangements for his removal 
into the country. 

About a week had elapsed, when the 
same boy was seen leading a horse who 
was drawing the plough over a beautiful 
slope in the beautiful village of B 3 
His new master was a man of taste and 
feeling, and as he held the plough, he 
watched with interest the countenance 
and demeanor of the lad, who was now, 
for the first time in his life, out of the 





a surly, independent tone, or not at all, 
and puts his feet upon the cushions of the 
pew, or even upon the leaning board. 
The teacher, a mild, gentlemanly man, is 
at his wit’s end. He grows nervous at 
last, and feels as if he had a young tiger, 
or a bear’s cub, before him, instead of a 
rational being. Despairing of winning 
his attention and respect, or doing him 
any good, he threatens to expel him from 
the class. The boy immediately takes 
his cap, stalks heavily out of the church, 
and is presently seen wandering among 
the grave-stones in a neighboring burial- 
place. 

In the course of his ramble among the 
tombs, two reflections crossed Lewis’s 
mind, one of which was, that his master, 
who at this period seemed to hold the 
place of a conscience to him, would be 
displeased. The other was that he had 
deprived himself of the opportunity of 
reading books from the Sabbath School 
library, a privilege which he estimated at 





its true value. He quietly re-entered the 
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church, walked on tiptoe up the aisle, 
and took his place as a listener in the 
now attentive class. The subject was the 
message of Jesus to John, who was sent 
to inquire whether he was the true Mes- 
siah. 

“To the poor the Gospel is preached. 
To the poor. Jesus was not like the 
haughty Scribes and Pharisees, who de- 
spised the poor. He loved them—be 
taught them—he chose to be poor like 
them, though he was tempted by the offer 
of all the kingdoms of the earth in their 
glory. He told them that God cared for 
them—that were they ever so friendless, 
they had one friend, even their Father in 
heaven. A Father—yes, one who loved 
them infinitely better than any earthly 
parent—who would give them rich bless- 
ings, peace on earth, and happiness in 
heaven, if they would but ask Him, and 
love and obey Him, as children love and 
obey a kind parent.” 

These words found their way to the 
boy’s lonely heart. ‘* Does the Lord love 
me?” thought he; **me, whom nobody 
loves, whom all Jook upon with dislike ? 
Yes, I feel that he Joves me! I feel itin 
my strong healthy body, and in my heart 
when I look up into the beautiful sky. 
God loves me! Why did I not know it 
before? I will love Him—I will learn to 
do good. This man will teachyme. I 
will obey God. Oh, God! help me to 
obey!” Tears filled his eyes, not unob- 
served by the teacher, whose heart at 
once warmed towards him. On succeed- 
ing Sundays, no boy in his class hung 
upon his words with such earnest atten- 
tion as Lewis. One day the teacher gave 
each boy a book of simple prayers. ‘This 
was a treasure to Lewis, for he had never 
been taught to pray, and his heart longed 
to pour itself out to his newly found Fa- 
ther in heaven. ™ - ” 

*¢ Well, wife—shall I send Lewis away? 
My brother was so much pleased with 
him on his last visit, that he wishes to 
take him into his store.” ‘* Send away 
Lewis? Oh no, never I hope.” ‘ But 
he is a smart lad, and may grow rich, as 
many a one has before him with half bis 
activity and talent. I doubtif we ought 
to prevent his going. And then he is so 
trustworthy and careful. I think my 
brother has the best right to him, I con- 
fess.” ‘Call him in, and let him decide. 
See if he will choose to leave us. Tell 
him we will adopt him, and he shall be 
tousasason. Weare not rich, but ”— 

Lewis did not hesitate. He never left 
them; and happy in loving and being 
loved, he grew up to be the staff of their 
old age, and to continue their plans of 
usefulness and benevolence, when they 
were withdrawn from the active business 
of life.—Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 
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CASTLE BUILDING. 


Many years ago, a neighbor of mine 
had a fine field of corn, which was like- 


ly to be destroyed by the coons and hedge | 


hogs. <A party of boys agreed to go and 
watch for the coons. And as it was 
about the time of the year when their 
skins become saleable, it was agreed to 
share the profit. After some little debate 
as to which should be each one’s share, 
they started off in high glee, expecting 
from the havoc they made with the corn, 
that they were very numerous. After 
watching most of the night, they at length 
started one, which after running some 
distance into the woods, took refuge in a 
hollow stub about twenty-five feet high ; 
where neither dog nor gun could reach 
him. After obtaining an axe, they at- 
tempted to cut it down, but it was as dry 
and hard asahorn. After making way 
into the hollow, they were induced to try 
some cheaper way to force the coon to 
surrender, and resolved to smoke him 
out. They struck fire, and with some 
dry wood made a smoke in the hollow, 
and waited the event. But the air draw- 
ing in at the aperture, operated so pow- 
erfully upon the fire, that it soon blazed 





from the top of the stub; and the coon 
no longer able to stand it, ran out and 
fell to the ground with every hair burnt 
off. This was the first and last of it. 
The corn was no longer meddled with, 
and the profit they expected from the 
sale of the skins, like other speculations, 
turned out Castle Building. Now, Mr. 
Editor, there are thousands of people who 
engage in such castle building, and are 
as confident of success as those boys 
were; and yet in the end, after all their 
fine calculations and high expectations, 
realize little more ; and it turns out to be 
a burnt coon. 

All will find in the end that persever- 
ance and patience are requisite in order 
to success, and that we must calculate 
upon disappointment in a world like this, 
which never equals our expectations, or 
fulfils its fair promises. 


I will mention one more hunting ex- 
cursion for your young readers, A hant- 
er in this town, when hunting near a 
river, one winter, discovered the tracks of 
of two otters, which had crossed the riv- 
er. After crossing and following them up 
stream a while, they recrossed into a 
swamp. He soon heard his dog in pur- 
suit, and in hastening across the river 
broke through, and in his struggle let his 
gun sink to the bottom. He cut a stick 
with a hook, and fished up his gun hich 
was soaked with water. And just then, 
both of the otters came out of the swamp 
close to him and escaped. 

And many others have found it just so 
in many cases; when the game is just 
within their reach, their gun is soaked 
with water or in the river, and they are 
sadly disappointed. 


Huntinc Bees.—About twenty years 
ago, a little boy came to me with a smil- 
ing countenance, and said he had founda 
swarm of bees in the woods, and wanted 
me to help him take the honey, and he 
would give meas much as I could eat. I 
went with him, and was obliged to fell 
two large trees (the last of which fell Tr- 
to the river, bees and all) in order to ¢b- 
tain them. Two others were there wth 
pails.to fetch away the honey. 
all our labor, we could not get a pound of 
honey for each, for there was but very 
little there. This little boy became a 
Sabbath scholar, and it is hoped a Chris- 
tian, and is now about to go forth from 
one of our Theological Institutions as a 
minister of the gospel. But he often re- 
fers to this incidént, and says he never 
forgot the lesson he then learned. And 
that all of his worldly expectations have 
turned out very much like the bee tree. 


A neighbor of mine who was famous 
for bee hunting, one time was confident 
he had found a swarm in a Jarge pine. 
Often he was asked when he should take 
up his bees. He was sensible that he 
could not get at them without help, and 
finally invited all the boys and girls in the 
village to be present. Two. gallems-of 
rum were brought with the guests, and a 
cheese tuband pails. After cutting down 
a knotty tough pine two feet ‘through, 
they found to their disappointment, that 
there was neither hollow nor bees there; 
and so ended the matter; and the com- 
pany consisting of about thirty decamped. 

When I was a boy, a son of a neigh- 
bor one day told me that he had found a 
swarm of bees in a tree, on our farm, but 
refused to tell me where; and wanted the 
privilege of cutting the tree. A little 
boy that was with him was to have one 
pound of honey as his share, and [ was to 
have a portion for leave to cut the tree. 
At night my cattle did not come up, and 
I went in search of them. Crossing a 
piece of woods in my way, I jumped 
from a log with my hand against a tree. 
Immmediately I heard a buzzing ovet- 
head, but could see nothing as it was 
dark, and imagining I had found their 
tree, or another one I knew not which, I 
marked it. Early the next morning the 
boy came to me in an angry mood, and 
told me I had been and marked his hee 
tree. I soon became as angry as he was, 








and we talked about law, and honor, like 


older persens. But after spending our 
feelings, we compromised the matter by 
agreeing that he should cut the tree, and 
take the honey. In about two hours he 
returned with a smiling countenance, and 
told me there was no bees, honey or hol- 
low in the tree. And so we had all our 
fuss about nothing. But I learned a les- 
son then which I shall never forget ; 
never to be offended with a neighbor 
without a cause. And when tempted to 
it, | remember the bees, and think it best 
to wait till lam sure that there is good 
ground for such offence. 


One more and I have done.—A compa- 
ny of wood-cuttersin Massachusetts, who 
were cutting wood (which they had pur- 
chased) from a lot of land, found a swarm 
of bees in a large tree, and marked it. 
A fellow inthe neighborhood who was 
none too honest, went in the night, cut 
the tree and bore off the honey. Some 
days after, they discovered a hornets’ nest 
in a large hornbeam, tough as a knot, and 
marked that. This rover minding every 
body’s business but his own, soon observ- 
ed that also. And cutting down this tree 
found the nest, and more stings than 
honey, if his face told the right of the 
story. Honesty is the best policy. And 
dishonesty often brings its _punishment 
with it. A Frienp or Yours. 
[Christian Mirror. 
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THE CAMEL, 

We have often endeavored, whilst com- 
municating iaformation on a particular 
subject, to impress on our little readers 
some important reflection arising out of 
it. It would be well for our young friends 
always to bear in mind, that every fact 
we become acquainted with, is calculated 
to open the understanding to something 
beyond what first presents itself to our 
notice. 

Natural history, that is, the history of 
the character and habits of animals, &c. 
for example, is a very interesting study. 
But whatever pleasure we may feel in 
reading about, and knowing the wonders 
of the animal creation and instinct, a 
much higher and more important truth 
may be learned from it. We may see in 
every fact an evidence of the truth of 
what the Bible tells about God. And the 
man that can look at the wonderful con- 
trivances, whereby animals are enabled 
to walk, fly, or swim, or indeed perform 
any of their functions, and yet shut his 
eyes to the evidence they afford of the 
existence of God, must be ina state of 
the grossest folly. 

The camel is an instance in which both 
the wisdom and goodness of God are 
most clearly exhibited. You all know 
how useful the horse is to us, and how 
much labor it takes off the hands of man. 
The horse may therefore be regarded as 
a most bountiful gift of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. The camel is used where no horse 
could travel. It carries heavy burdens 
over long tracts of desert, where neither 
water nor any herbage, except of the 
coarsest description, such as thistles, 
wormwood, &c. is found for a distance of 
several day’s journey. It is esupplied 
with an additional stomach, or rather 
pouch, for the express purpose of carry- 
ing water, and in this it can, when drink- 
ing, take a sufficient quantity to last it 
seven or eight days. From this pouch, 
or water stomach, it has the power of 
throwing it into the other stomach, when 
it is thirsty. In order that the camel 
may be able to traverse those parts of the 





at very long distances apart, it is created 


with a vessel, in 
can be.stored up as is 
it for many days. It hasa stated 
by some writers; that it has'the faculty of 
discerning water by the scent, when it is 
many miles off. The same observations, 
apply to its power of going for a great 
length of time on @very scanty portion 
of the coarsest food. In those places 
where pasturage is abundant, they gener- 
ally eat as much in an hour as serves 
them for ruminating all night, and for 
their support the next day. It is, how- 
ever, very seldom that they find such 
abundance when on their journeys through 
the desert, and they content themselves ' 
with a scanty meal of nettles, thistles, 
wormwood, and other harsh vegetables, 
which they seem indeed to prefer to the 
more delicate plants. The camel differs 
from the dromedary in having two humps 
on its back, whereas the dromedary has 
only one. These humps are another 
wise contrivance for storing up food, as 
the water pouch is for laying up a store 
of water; for they consist merely of fat, 
which, after long journeys on scanty fare, 
is entirely absorbed into the body, and 
the humps disappear, leaving the skin 
quite loose. ‘The humps on the back of 
the camel are not such as accord with 
our ideas of beauty, but we may see how 
wisely they have been placed there, and 
how useful the purpose they are intended 
to serve. The disposition of the camel 
is mild, docile, and obedient; at their 
master’s bidding, they kneel down to re- 
ceive their load, and patiently bear it to 
its destination. When they arrive at 
their resting place, they kneel down, and 
the load is removed; and as they gener- 
ally sleepin a crouching position between 
the bales they have carried, it is very ea- 
sily replaced on the following day. If 
the load is heavier than they can carry, 
they refuse to rise, and by loud cries 
complain of the injustice. To urge them 
to a greater speed, instead of using ill- 
treatment .or blows, the camel-drivers 
sing cheerful songs. Some camels are 
kept entirely for speed ; these will travel. 
from sixty to ninety miles per day. 

Such, then, are the character and uses 
of this remarkable animal, which consti- 
tutes the principal wealth of the Arabs, 
and other wandering tribes of the desert. 
It not only serves for the uses we have 
described, but the milk of the female af- 
fords the greatest portion of the Arab’s 
food; the flesh of the foung is one of his 
greatest luxuries; of the skins he forms 
his tents; the various sorts of hair or 
wool, shed by the camel, he makes into 
different kinds of cloth.— London Mag. 
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THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 
LUKE. 

Mary. 1 have been wishing the whole 
week for Sabbath evening to come, that 
you might tell me something about Luke. 

Mother. 1am glad to see that you are 
disposed to learn, and I assure you it af- 
fords me great pleasure to instruct you, 
especially in the knowledge of divine 
truth. And it is with the hope, that these 
conversations may increase your under- 
standing of the Bible, and your love for 
its precious truths, that I pursue the sub- 
ject of our conversations ; and now pro- 
pose to give you some account of Luke. 
But have you been able to find out any 
thing respecting him yourself ? 

M. No, Mother, I don’t know any 
thing about him. 

Mother. I don’t know myself, where 
he was born, or whether he was a Jew 
or a Gentile; but probably he was born 
in Cyrene, in Africa, and was by nation 
a Jew. 

M. Was he one of the twelve apostles? 

Mother. He was not; but was doubt- 
less one of the one hundred and twenty 
disciples mentioned in the first chapter of 
Acts; one of those on whom the Holy 
Spirit fell on the day of Pentecost, and 
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preacher of the gospel, and to write a 
valuable history of Christ. 

M. Was the Luke mentioned in Col. 
4: 14, the same one who wrote the 
gospel ? 

Mother. Probably he was. 

M. Then it seems he was a physician ? 

Mother. Yes, the book of Luke was 
written by a learned man and a physi- 
cian. Luke gives a more particular and 
accurate description of diseases than any 
other of the Evangelists :—and he alone 
mentions the fact, that. our Saviour in 
the garden of Gethsemane, sweat as it 
were great drops of blood—a fact which 
a physician would be more likely to no- 
tice than a person of some other profes- 
sion. 

M. Does Luke mean that our Saviour 
did actually sweat blood, or only that his 
sweat fell to the ground in great drops 
like blood? ; 

Mother. That is a hard question to 
answer. Some think he did sweat blood, 
others that he did not. Luke says he 
sweat as it were great drops of blood. It 
is well known among physician, that in 
some cases of great mental suffering, a 
copious perspiration has flowed from the 
body, stained and colored with blood; 
or in other words people have sweat blood. 
Probably this was the case with our Sa- 
viour. His sufferings were intense, and 
caused a profuse bloody perspiration to 
fall in great drops to the ground. 

In Romans, 16: 21, we read of Lu- 
cius a kinsman of Paul. This Lucius 
was probably the same as Luke; and if 
he was a relative of Paul, we may see 
one reason why he generally accompa- 
nied Paul in his journeyings from place 
to place, preaching the gospel. When 
Luke was about 60 years old, he went to 
Antioch and labored there some years in 
the gospel ministry. When about 80 he 
published the book of Acts, and soon after 
went into Achaia, where he died at the 
advanced age of 84. He was a learned 
and judicious man, and his writings form 
an invaluable part of the inspired word of 
God.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








LETTERS FROM A MISSIONARY AND A 
HEATHEN BOY. 


A Female Missionary who has been but afew 
months in Ceylon, ftom America, in a letter dated 
Battacotta, Jan. 1, 1843, to a young brother 
whom she left at home, gives the following in- 
teresting account of her scholars. 

I wish you could see the little black- 
eyes, when they come over with their 
satchels of books and slate to recite, so 
cheerful and happy ; but sometimes they 
are very dirty, they wear only a piece of 
cloth fastened around the waist, no jack- 
ets or shirts. No, not even the larger 
seminary boys, wear any thing more. 
But I can assure you they look neat, even 
though their backs and shoulders are na- 
ked, if they are only clean, this is the 
trouble to keep their white cloths fit to 
be seen. Some of the Jittle ones, in the 
A. B. C. clats, you would love to see the 
sweet little creatures, I can’t help kiss- 
ing them sometimes if they are natives. 
I think children are much more forward 
here than among you, considering them 
of equal ages. 

There is one boy lately entered the 4th 
class of the seminary from Valverty, son 
of Knmater Sevameng, or son of God. A 
name of one of their gods which is often 
given to individuals; this man is a Mood- 
elier, a man of wealth and distinction in 
the province, the same one who instruct- 
ed the late missionary Knight, in the 
Tamil language, he also has a_ fine 
knowledge of English, and had instruct- 
ed his son before he entered the semina- 
ry; this boy is a very promising boy ; 
every Saturday, he takes his book of poe- 
try, and goes the rounds first here, next 
at Mrs. Cope’s, then at Mrs, Wards, to 
talk and receive instruction from us; he 
is about your age, he wishes to send you 
one of the Ola books, such as the Tamil 
people use to write in; he says he will 


write you a letter, if so, you must answer 
him the first opportunity, telling him all 
about America; he loves to talk on the 
subject of religion, he thinks he has not 
yet become a Christian in heart, though 
he is far from being a heathen. 


THE HEATHEN BOY’S LETTER. 
Batticotta Seminary, Jaffna, Ceylou, 13th Jan. 1843. 

My Dear Sir,—With feelings of pleas- 
ure and respect, | beg leave to address 
you in the following words. Although I 
have been never acquainted with you per- 
sonally, I feel much interested to write 
to you, from what I have learned from 
your sister, Mrs. W - LT am much 
indebted to her and the Rev. Mr. 
W for the instructions and other kind 
offices I have received. I hope you will 
listen to what I write for their sake, and 
look on me with indulgence, seeing the 
English is not my vernacular tongue. I 
am happy to hear that you have become 
a Christian, and were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church during the last 
winter. God has placed you in the midst 
of light which emanates from the Sun of 
righteousness ; but the people to which 
I belong, are in general ignorant and su- 
perstitious, and of course being involved 
in the darkness of heathenism, are walk- 
ing in the broad way that leads to destruc- 
tion. Therefore, who ever brings that 
light, and offers them the terms of par- 
don, delivered by our Saviour is truly 
their benefactor, and he shall be crowned 
with laurels that shall never fade. Will 
you then come and preach the word of 
life? I hope that you will answer me in 
the positive, and may the glorious Lord 
help you in this. It would perhaps be 
interesting to you to know something of 
me, and therefore [ submit it to you in 
these words. 

I was born in Oodoopotty, a parish 
about 15 miles northeast of Batticotta. 
From my 5th year up to 14th, L_ pursued 
my Tamil studies in my father’s school, 
and English in that of the mission. Af- 
terwards in compliance with the wishes of 
the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, the principal 
of the Seminary (now absent) I joined it 
in July last, and am now a member of 
the 3rd class. The studies which I am 
now pursuing, are the following. Day’s 
Algebra, the second. book of History, Se- 
lections of Poetry and Christianity, and 
Hinduism contrasted by G. Mundy. My 
father has not only established a Tamil 
school, but has assisted the missionaries 
to establish a Christian school in my na- 
tive place, and promised to present them 
a land, that the Mission may dwell; be- 
cause he earnestly wishes for the preva- 
lence and triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism. 

Hoping that these few lines will meet 
your kind perusal, and invoking the bless- 
ing of God upon you, I beg to remain, 

Your humble and obedient servant. 
Coomaraswamy, Mudeliar’s Son, 
Cader avaloopully. 








From the Macedouian. 
A HEATHEN MOTHER. 


In this country we often have rain, and we 
never know when the rain will come; but in the 
great country far over the seas, called India, it 
is not so. There it does not rain for many 
months together, and the burning sun scorches 
the ground. When the rain comes, it pours so 
hard, that in a little time the low lands are 
covered with water. Then it keeps on raining 
more gently for nearly four months. This rain 
, comes every year. It begins in June, and ends 
| in October. 
| There is a plant which grows in India, called 
Indigo. The blue dye which is used for coloring 
|men’s coats, and little boys’ dresses, is made 
| It is ready to be cut about the 





| from this plant. 
| time that the heavy rains begin. 

One day a gentleman in India was riding over 
his grounds. The rains had begun, and the 
waters were rising, and his men were cutting 
the Indigo plant as fast as they could, for fear 
it should be spoiled by the floods. The gentle- 
man saw two of his men a little way from him; 
they had left off cutting the plant, and they were 
stooping down over something, and seemed to 
be pitying it very much. The gentleman went 
up to them, and he found that they had picked 
up a poor little baby. Its cruel mother or father 
had left it there on purpose to die. It must 
very soon have died: the jackals or vultures 
would have eaten it, or it would have been 





its lips were blue, its eyes were fixed, and its 
little fingers were clenched together. The gen- 
tleman was very sorry for the poor little baby, 
and he told his men to make haste, and to carry 
it as quickly as they could to his house. Then 
he galloped home, and begged his wife to get a 
warm bath ready for the poor baby. As soon 
as it was brought in, it was put in the bath, and 
then it was rubbed with warm flannels. Pres- 
ently it began to get warm, and the color came 
to its lips, and it opened its eyes. How pleased 
its kind friends must have been that they were 
in time to gave it from death! They could not 
find its cruel mother. I should think they would 
not have trusted it with heragain. They found 
a kinder nurse for it, and a few days after they 
sent it to the Missionary Orphan Asylum at 
Berhampore. This baby is now growing up into 
a great boy, and he helps to teach the other 
little boys in the orphan school. His name is’ 
Moses, because, like Moses of whom we read 
in the Bible, he was drawn out of the water. 

There are many poor children in India who 
have nobody to care for them; no kind parents, 
and‘no Christian friends to show them the way 
to heaven. Let us pray for them, and try to 
think what we can do for them. 

—_~——— 


A HEATHEN FATHER, — 


In India, and China, and many parts of the hea- 
then world, fathers do not love their little girls. 
Many thousands are killed every year while they 
are little infants, and those who are allowed to 
grow up are so unkindly treated, that they are 
often ready to wish that they too had been kill- 
ved in jnfancy. : 

The wife of a Rajah, or native prince, in In- 
dia, had five little girls, who were put to death 
as soon as they were born, by order of their 
cruel father. When asixth was born, the moth- 
er began to long very much to have a daughter 
to love, and she managed to get a servant to 
take it away, without the Rajah knowing any- 
thing about it. He thought that the sixth had 
begn put to death like the rest. The poor moth- 
er never dared to send for her little girl. She 
never saw her again, and died some time after. 

Many of the little girls in India are very pret- 
ty ; they have bright dark eyes, and sweet ex- 
pressive countenances. This little child grew 
upa very beautiful girl, and when she was eleven 
years old, some of her relatives ventured to bring 
her to her father. They thought that he would 
be struck with the sight of his sweet child, and 
that he would love her for the sake of her moth- 
er who had died. The little girl fell at his feet, 


and clasped his knees, and looked up in his face, 
and said, My father!’? What do you think 
thag father did? ‘*Took her in his arms, and 


kiss@d her,’’ perhaps some little girl will say. 
No! He seized her by the hair of her head, drew 
his sabre from his belt, and cut off her head at 
one blow. 

Dear children, will you not pity and pray for 
the little girls in India ? 





THE WRECKED MARINER, 


Do you see that poor shivering wretch 
seated on the jagged rock; the rude 
winds blowing through his hair, and the 
angry waters bellowing at his feet? 
Poor man! His bark, but a few hours 
since so trim and gay, has foundered, 
and is now tossing about, a broken wreck 
on the deep blue waves. His compan- 
ions all lie at the bottom of the sea, 
among the coral reefs and winding sea- 
weeds. He—he alone is left. How sad 
he looks; so sorrowful, one almost weeps 
to look on his weather-beaten face. He 
looks lost, and anxiously strains his eye 
to catch a glance of some passing ship, 
that will convey him once more to the 
home of his infancy. Now he fancies 
that yon spot in the dim distance is a 








ship—his heart beats high; hope fills his 


drowned in the water. It was very nearly dead; 
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bosom—but no, ‘tis only a cloud—his 
practiced eye soon discovers the mistake, 
and he clasps his hands in all the agony of 
burning despair. A hundred times he 
hopes and despairs, until hunger knaws 
fiercely within, and fiery thirst burns up 
his parched throat. Then he thinks of 
his mother—of his old hearth-side—his 
humble, but beloved home. The follies 
of his youth trouble his heart—he pours 
out a prayer for mercy, and laying bis 
head upon the flinty rock, he dies—yes, 
DIES, with none to comfort lis poor soel 
in the hour of his mortal agony. There 
his bones lie, te be picked by the savage 
sea birds, until some friendly wave washes 
them.to a resting place among the grot- 
toes of the ocean’s bottom; to await 
their summons on the judgment morn. 
Children! a great many sailors die 
thus, every year! There is little securi- 
ty for the sailor’s life, and yet very few 
care for the sailor’s soul! Now, | want 
you, every night when you lie down, and 
every morning when you rise up, to pray 
for the poor sailor. Especially when the 
wild winds sweep the earth and rock 
your little beds—pray for the sailor. 
Pray God to make them Christians. To 
make them ready to meet the dangers 
which threaten them in their stormy life ! 
[S. S. Messenger. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE EVIL EFFECTS OF INDULGING ILL 
TEMPER.—a rrvue story. 


*¢ Now, mother dear, I have learned my 
lesson perfectly, and am ready to listen 
to the story you promised me,” said Har- 
riet Davis, as she laid aside her book, 
and seated herself upon a stool, at the 
feet of her mother. ‘ Yes, my love,” 
said Mrs. Davis, ‘“ but first let me remind 
you of a little occurrence, which took 
place at the breakfast table this morning. 
Do you remember the little girl who was 
so angry because her brother accidental- 
ly hit her arm, as she was raising her 
cup of milk, and caused her to spill a few 
drops on her new apron?” Harriet 
hung her head and blushed at this ques- 
tion; and as she did not seem disposed 
to answer, her mother continued, ‘+ Well, 
my dear, | am going to tell you about a 
lady of my acquaintance, who indulged 
her angry feelings in early life in the 
same way this little girl frequently does. 
Emily Hay was the daughter of a wealthy 
trader residing in a small village near 
Springfield, Mass. She was an uncom- 
monly intelligent child, and would have 
been very much beloved had it not been 
for the violence of her temper, which she 
took no pains to control. I am told that 
her young acquaintanees gave her the 
name of Lucifer, and shunned her as if 
she were indeed an evil spirit, I know 
nothing about her, however, in her young 
days. Atthe time 1 became acquainted 
with her, she was nearly fifty years of 
age. She and her husband was boarding 
at the same hotel with your parents. She 
was universally despised on account of 
her ill temper, which she manifested on 
the slightest occasion. She would scold 
the servants for a mere trifle, which no 
one else would think of noticing; and I 
have seen her leave the table, her face 
actually black with rage, at some fancied 
negligence of the waiters, while her hus- 
band, poor man! locked as if he would 
sink into the earth with shame at her 
conduct. Yetshe could, when she chose, 
make herself exceedingly interesting. 1 
have been sometimes perfectly astonished 
and delighted when listening to her con- 
versation. I recollect one afternoon in 
particular, I took my work and went into 
her room to sit with her. She happened 
to be in a very good humor that day, as 
nothing had occurred to ruffle her tem- 
per, and I was completely lost in admira- 
tion at the beuaty and intelligence of her 
countenance, while she was conversing 
with me; but the charm was broken by 
the entrance of one of the servants who 





came to bring a light, as it was getting 
dark. She took the light from him, and 
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her countenance fell when she discovered 
it was not the one provided for her room. 
All her beauty vanished, and she looked 
like a very demon as she returned the 
light to him and said in a loud angry 
voice, “ You know this is not my lamp, 
and Pll not touch it,” at the same time 
giving him a push which sent him out of 
the room, then slamming the door,with a 
violence which shook the whole house. 
She supposed the wrong light had been 
brought om purpose to torment her, as 
she very well knew, the servants bad lost 
all respect for her, and took delight in 
seeing her angry. I was quite shocked 
at this scene, and supposed my surprise 
was visible in my face, for she endeavor- 
ed to excuse herself by blaming the ser- 
vants for carelessness. I arose in disgust 
and left her room, which I never entered 
again, as I could take no pleasure in her 
society afterwards. Soon after this, she 
gotangry with the Landlord, and changed 
her boarding place; for which we were 
all rejoiced, as she had not a friend in 
the house, or scarcely in the whole town. 
I could relate several instances of this 
kind of her, but hope this will be suffi- 
cient; and remember, my love, this is all 
true, | witnessed it myself, and have told 
it to you with the hope that it may prove 
a good lesson.” ane 
Harriet looked very serious while her 
mother was relating this story, and | am 
happy to say she profited by it; although 
she found it very difficult, young as she 
was, to check her anger when provoked, 
she at length succeeded, and grew up to 
be ‘an amiable woman. I hope, my lit- 
tle readers, it may have the same effect 
upon you, and if you are «disposed to get 
angry at tritles, you will make an effort 
to overcome those feelings as Harriet 
did. Maria. 
Worcester, Oct. 4th, 1843. 











EDITORIAL. 

: ‘EVIL COMPANY. 
It was an unfortunate day for James Camp- 
bell, when Richard Jackson first made his ap- 








pearance at Mr. Goddard’s school. 

Richard had a prepossessing exterior, insinu- 
ating manners, a fluent tongue and a good deal 
of ready wit, by the help of which he invaria- 
bly succeeded in acquiring great popularity and 
influence among his schoolmates, and this influ- 
ence he as invariably exerted to lead them into 
all kinds of mischief. 

He had attended a number of different schools 
already, and been expelled by turns from each, 
and it was with great regret, that Mr. Campbell 
now heard, that he had become a member of 
the one which his son attended. 

James was amiable and affectionate in his 
disposition, a good scholar and exemplary hith- 
erto in his deportment, beloved by his teacher 
and devotedly attached to him in return, but 
there was a want of firmness in his character, a 
pliability of temper, which left him too much ex- 
posed to the influence of his associates; and, 
aware of this failing, his father now warned him 
very seriously against having any communica- 
tion with Richard, beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. 

For some time, James kept aloof from the 
circle, which Richard always drew about him in 
play-hours, but gradually, attracted by the fre- 
quent and hearty laugh, which he could not 
avoid hearing, he drew nearer and nearer, and 
soon began to listen with the same interest as 
the rest, to Richard’s account of his pranks and 
exploits at the various schools he had attended, 
for Richard was always his own hero, and by 
“considerable embellishment, and the entire 
omission of the detection, disgrace and punish- 
ment which followed, he contrived to make his 
stories very interesting to his auditors. 

James soon began to wonder why people 
should call Richard a bad boy. He thought he 
was a pleasant fellow as ever lived. To be 
sure, he did not study very hard, and did not 
speak as respectfully of Mr. Goddard as James 
would have liked, sometimes, he would even 
call him nicknames; but then he was only in 

fun, he always minded him in school, he had 
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now been there some time, and had not done 
any harm at all. 

So James thought, but a more attentive ob- 
server would have discovered that harm had 
been done. True, there was no positive diso- 
bedience, for, stern as he was kind, watchful, 
steady, quick in detecting wrong and prompt in 
punishing, Mr. Goddard was not a man to be 
openly disobeyed. Still, there was a change in 
the school. There was less diligence in study, 
less promptness in obedience, less respect ip 
manner, and it was no fault of Richard, that 
the evil stopped there; but Mr. Goddard knew 
him thoroughly, and watched him with a close- 
ness which defeated all his projects. It seemed 
to Richard, that his eye, like the eye of a por- 
trait, was constantly fixed upon him in whatever 
part of the room he might be, and, despairing of 
being able to accomplish anything himself, he 
determined to make tools of those about him. 

His fertile brain soon devised a plan for this 
purpose, and, one day at recess, calling the 
boys a him, as usual, he said, * It is a splen- 
did dayyBeys. Don’t you want a holiday this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the instant response, “ but 
what is the use of wishing 2” 

“Oh! a great deal of use, when you have a 
conjurer to help you. Isuppose you don’t know 
boys that I am a conjurer ?” 2 

“No, that we didn’t,” said one of them, “but 
if you will conjure us a holiday, we will believe 
it, and thank you into the bargain.” 

“That is very easily done,” said Richard 
carelessly, and, taking a piece of brown paper 
out of his pocket, he twisted it up in the form of 
acap. “This boys,” said he is my conjurer’s 
cap, and now, some of you, get me a stick.” 

One was soon brought, and placing the cap 
on his head, with this stick, or wand as he called 
it, he traced a circle on the ground, and charged 
the boys as they valued their lives. not to ven- 
ture within it. 

Then he took a fig out of his pocket, and 
placed it in the centre of the circle, and, stand- 
ing over it, he began to mutter a sort of gibber- 
ish, composed, partly of Latin words, whiclr¢e 
had picked up, and partly of English tue 
backwards, which being utterly incomprehensi- 
ble, and repeated very glibly, and with much 
solemnity of manner, sounded very grand and 
mysterious. 

Stopping suddenly in the midst of his hocus 
pocus, he said, “I'll tell you what, boys, you 
must promise, all of you not totell anything about 
this, or 1 won’t go on. Mr. Goddard has no 
affection for conjurors. 

The curiosity of the boys was now excited to 
the highest pitch, and, eager to see the rest, 
they all gave him the required promise. Then, 
taking up the fig and stroking it down several 
times, he said, “ Now I am going to magnetize 
this fig, and, when I have done, [ shall whisper 
to it that we must have a holiday, this after- 
noon. Then, we must get Mr. Goddard Ao eat 
it, and, as soon as it is inside of him, it will tell 
him to give us a holiday, and, asit is magnetized, 
he will have to mind it.” 

After stroking it some time, he put his mouth 
to it, and began to whisper, but, soon stopped, 
saying that the boys disturbed him by their talk- 
ing and laughing, and he must go by himself. 
As soon as he was out of sight, he took out his 
penknife, cut a bole in the fig, and put into it an 
emetic powder, which he had procured from an 
apothecary that morning, then, returning to the 
boys, he placed the fig again in the circle, mut- 
tered a few words over it, and then said he had 
finished. 

Mr. Goddard lived at some distance from the 
school, and did not return at noon, but brought 
his dinver with him. He always kept figs in 
his desk, and was in the habit of eating them 
during the intermission, and it wasRichard’s 
plan to put this fig with the others, calculating 
that the sickness produced by it would oblige 
him to dismiss the school, and return home. 

The only difficulty wag, to get the fig into the 
desk. It was always locked except in school 
hours, and then, none of the boys ever went to 
it, unless expressly sent by Mr. Goddard, ex- 
cept James Campbell, and it was his business 


at the writing hour, to go there and get the 
pens to distribute emong the scholars. 

James was of course applied to, by Richard. 
He refused at first, but, urged strongly by the 
boys, who were curious to see the result, and 
thinking there could be no harm in it, it was 
only some of Richard’s fun, he yielded. 

Still his conscience troubled him. He re- 
membered his father’s charge to have nothing 
to do with Richard, and he wished he had not 
listened ; but he was ashamed now to draw 
back, and, when the writing hour came, and he 
saw Richard’s eye fixed upon him, he took the 
fig, but feeling guilty and confused, instead of 
putting it with the others, he merely dropped it 
into the desk, and it fell upon a pile of writing 
paper. 

A few minutes after James had left the desk, 
Mr. Goddard went to it for some paper, and 
seeing the fig there, he took it up and began to 
eat it, but finding the taste unpleasant, he eat 
but part, and leaving the remainder in the desk, 
thought no more about it. 

The portion that he had eaten was not suffi- 
cient to produce the full effect of an emetic, but 
it was enough to cause sickness at the stomach» 
and, its usual accompaniment with him, giddi- 
ness and faintness. 

About half an hour after he had eaten it, he 
began to feel ill, and finding himself growing 
dizzy, he rose to open a window, but he had ad- 
vanced but a few steps when he fell, and, in 
falling, struck his head against a corner of the 
stove, and cut a deep gash in his temple. The 
blood flowed profusely, and there was great 
alarm among the scholars. They called in as- 
sistance, and Mr. Goddard was carried home, 
and a physician sent for, who pronounced the 
wound a very severe ono, though he thought it 
would not prove dangerous. 

Not one of the scholars excepting Richard, 
had any suspicion of the cause of Mr. Goddard’s 
illness, and he, frightened at a result so much 
more serious than he had intended, kept a pro- 
found silence on the subject. 

[To be Continued. | 








VARIETY. 


Who is a Gentleman? 


Not he who displays the latest fashion— 
dresses in extravagance, with gold rings and 
chains to display. Not he who talks the loudest 
and makes constant use of profane and vulgar 
words. Not he who is proud and overbearing— 
who oppresses the poor and looks with contempt 
on honest industry. Not he who cannot con- 
trol his passions, and humble himself as a 
child. No—none of these are real gentlemen. 
It is he who is kind and obliging—who is ready 
to do you a favor, with no hope of reward—who 
visits the poor, and assists those who are in 
need—who is more careful of the state of his 
heart than the dress of his person—who is hum- 
ble and sociable—not irascible and revengeful— 
who always speaks the truth without resorting 
to profane or indecent. words. Such a man isa 
gentleman, wherever he may be found. Rich 
or poor, high or low, he is entitled to the appel- 
lation. ; 








——————__ 
Accomplishments, 


Among all the accomplishments of youth, 
there is none preferable to a decent and agreea- 
ble behaviour among men, a modest freedom of 
speech, a soft and elegant manner of address, a 
graceful and lovely deportment, a cheerful grav- 
ity and good humor, with a mind appearing ever 
serene under the ruffling accidents of human 
life. And to this, a pleasing solemnity of rev- 
erence when the discourse turns upon any thing 
sacred and divine; a becoming neglect of inju- 
ries, a hatred of calumny and slander, a habit of 
speaking well of others, a pleasing benevolence, 
and readiness to do good to mankind, a special 
compassion to the miserable, with an air and 
countenance in a natural and unaffected man- 
ner, expressive of all these excellent qualifica- 
tions.— Rev. Dr. Watits. 

—>— 


Authentic Anecdote, 


As such, a correspondent of the Utica 
Gospel Messenger communicates to it 
the following.—-A stranger, in passing 
through a rural village of New England, 
many years ago, was attracted to the tub 
of a cider-press by accidentally discover- 
ing the fact of a child projecting over its 
top. He had procured a straw sucker, 





and was in the act of sipping from the 


tub, when he fell in—his head being en- 
tirely submerged. He was immediately 
taken out, and carried by the stranger to 
the farm house of his parents, a few rods 
distant, where efforts were commenced to 
restore the child, now apparently lifeless. 
After about one hour, signs of returning 
life were visible, and ultimately an entire 
restoration was effected—* and the child 
lived”—became a man—became a minis- 
ter—became a bishop—and ultimately, 
the second presiding Bishop of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church. 
—_—>—__. 
Social Life among the Nestorians, 

The Caristian traveller among them sees much 
to remind him of early antiquity, and of the 
manners and cnstoms depicted in the Bible.— 
Their salutations are in the true oriental style. 
When two persons meet, they mutually salute 
each other. One says, ‘‘Peace be with you;”? 
the other, ‘‘Your company is welcome.’? When 
a guest leaves a house, he says, ‘‘May God grant 
you increase, may your days be prosperous;”’ 
the other replies, ‘‘May God be with. you.” 
Their treatment of the stranger is quite primi- 
tive; water is immediately brought for hia feet, 
food is soon prepared and set before him, every 
provision is made for his comfort. He salutes 
the house when entering, and he departs witha 
blessing. 

In their feasts and entertainments they all sit 
upon the floor. A skin of a wild goat is some- 
times spread down, and answers both for a table 
and a cloth, Each dips his hand or his spoon 
into the same dish. Like other orientals, they 
express their grief by rending their garments, 
casting dust upon their heads, clothing them- 
selves in coarse attire, and sitting in ashes. 

—_——>—_—_ 
Industry Rewarded. 

Two young men of the more respectable 
class of mechanics, commenced the sail-making 
business at Philadelphia. They bought a lot of 
duck from Stephen Girard, on credit, and a 
friend had engaged to endorse for them. Each 
caught a roll and were carrying it off, when Gi- 
rard remarked : 

“Had you not better get a dray ?” 

“No; it is not far, and we can carry it our- 
selves,” i 

“Tell your frend he needn’t endorse your 
note—I’!] take it without,” said Stephen. 








POETRY. 





The following beautiful hymn was written for 
a pic-nic party of Sunday Schoo! children a few 
days ago: 
THE CHILD’S ANGEL,--Marr 18, 10, 
BY REV. C. C. VANARDSDALE. 
There’s an angel bright, on resting wing, 
Hov’ring far up in the air, 
Waiting to hear his little child sing, 
Or breathe its humble prayer. 


Then swift as pinions of thought can fly, 
The skies and the stars above, 

He soars to the throne of God on high, 
To bear his tidings of love. 


And another angel good and fair, 
Witb pen that is dipp’d in light, 

And with books of golden leaves, stands there, 
That record in joy to write. 


Then back with the lightning’s speed he flies, 
And under his shining wings, 

For the child whose praise and pray’rs arise, 
The blessings of Heaven he brings. 


And over the child by night and day, 
His vigil that angel keeps— 

To guard its peace in ev’ry good way, 
And to watch it while it sleeps. ° 


Then children, pray—and in holy praise 
Let your hearts to Christ ascend, 
And the good that angel’s wing conveys, 
God in love to you will send. 
——— 
Children’s Missionary Working Party. 
Dear Saviour, smile in love 
Upon our youthful band; 
We lift our hearts and eyes above, 
Thy blessing, Lord, command, 


While kind and tender friends, 
Within our homes we see, 

Our heart a thought of pity sends, 
Across the mighty sea. 


me 


Neglected sisters there, 
Our deep compassion claim, 

Taught by no teacher’s watchful care, 
God’s great and holy name. 


O! while to them we send 
These tokens of our love, 

We seek for them a better friend, 
A better home above. 


These garments will decay, 
In which their forms we dress; 
Saviour! do thou their souls array 





In robes of righteousness. Day Spring. 
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